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A Bi-Weekly Journal of Christian Opinion 


The Magic of Christmas 


“There’s a magic,” says Charles Dickens, “in the 
very name of Christmas.” It is an irresistible magic, 
and it finds us all out in the end. We may pride 
ourselves on being tough-minded and unsentimen- 
tal; we may think we are too old for Santa Claus 
to visit us; but it’s no guod—before the week is 
out the magic that is in the name of Christmas 
will have scored its triumph over us all. 

But where does the magic come from? Well, 
some of it is very old indeed, unbelievably old, so 
old that anything older can scarcely be imagined. 
It goes back to what the German anthropologists 
so delightfully call the Urdummheit or “primeval 
stupidity” of the human race, the sort of aboriginal 
muddle they believe to have occupied the earliest 
human brains. Nobody knows for how many thou- 
sand years the days of the winter solstice have 
been kept as a festival among the peoples of Eu- 
rope, but we know that when Julius Caesar first 
came to Britain he found the Druids celebrating 
what they called Yuletide on the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth of December. And this Yuletide had 
already a peculiar magic of its own—a magic of 
sprites and ghosts and goblins and ghoulies who 
were abroad on these two days as at no other time 
of year. 

Dickens felt the lure of this magic, and he made 
most skillful use of it in his well-loved Christmas 
books. What would Christmas be, we wonder, with- 
out Marley’s ghost and the Spirits of Christmas 
Past, of Christmas Present and of Christmas Yet 
to Come, and the goblins of the chimes? More. 
over, a great many of the little rituals that we still 
associate with the name of Christmas go back to 
this ancient source. The Yule log was first burned 
in honour of the god Thor, the golden bough of 


the mistletoe was first gathered because of its mystic 
association with the death of Balder, the son of 
Odin and Friga. The waits and the mummers, the 
big Christmas candle, the boar’s head—now com- 
monly (owing to the scarcity of boars) replaced 
by a turkey—the plum-pottage and many of our 
other traditional customs were either original Dru- 
id rites or were formed after the Roman conquest 
of Northern Europe through the union of the 
Druid feast with the corresponding Roman feast 
of the Saturnalia. 

But there is in the name of Christmas a more 
potent magic than this magic of the Druids, and 
Dickens knew that it was upon this more potent 
magic that he must mainly rely for the gripping 
power of his Christmas stories. Take, for instance, 
the journey on which that old skinflint Scrooge 
is conducted by the Ghost of Christmas Present. 
Here is Dickens’ summary account of it: 

“Much they saw, and far they went, and many 
homes they visited, but always with a happy end. 
The Spirit stood beside sick beds, and they were 
cheerful; on foreign lands, and they were close 
at home; by struggling men, and they were patient 
in their greater hope; by poverty, and it was rich. 
In almshouse, hospital, and jail, in misery’s every 
refuge, where vain man in his little brief authority 
had not made fast the door and barred the Spirit 
out, he left his blessing and taught Scrooge his 
precepts.” 

That Spirit was no Druid spirit. That was much 
rather the Spirit of which St. Paul said that its 
fruit was love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. It was 
the spirit of Christian charity, of Christian for- 
bearance, of Christian good will towards all man- 
kind. When the first Christian priests came to 
Northern Europe and tried to substitute their 
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Christianity for the old Druid religion, they found 
their task hardest of all when they came to the 
Yuletide festival. It was altogether too much to 
ask the people to pass that time of year without 
any notice, giving up all the ancient practices. ‘Too 
many thousand years of Yuletide sentiment was 
in their blood. And on Yuletide eve the air seemed 
to be altogether too full of spirits for any man to 
pretend he did not see them. So the astute priests 
said to these rude forefathers of our race, “Yes, 
keep your Yuletide certainly, but make it a Chris- 
tian feast. Burn your Yule log beneath the mistle- 
toe as of yore, but let its ruddy glow now shine upon 
a Christian family life. Feast upon the boar’s head 
and the plum-pottage as much as ever, but remem- 
ber now particularly the poor and needy, the sick, 
the oppressed and the prisoners, and care more 
about their share than you do about your own.” 
In this way the Christmas feast has come to be a 
curiously compounded mixture of two magics— 
the chill ghostly magic of ancient superstition and 
the quite different and heart-warming magic of 
Christian love. The compound appears in Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol in its most winning form and in- 
deed that little book, if it alone out of modern 
European literature were to survive, would in it- 
self be a happy hunting ground for the anthro. 
pologists of some future age. 


In particular there are two manifestations of the 
Christian magic that are made much of in the 
pages of the story. There is the outgoing of the 
hearts at this season towards the poor and under- 
privileged, and there is the charm and sweetness 
of Christian home life. And what two things in 
the world are more peculiarly and characteris- 
tically Christian than just these. Consider only 
one of the many examples which the little book 
contains—the Christmas dinner of the family of Bob 
Cratchitt, counting-house clerk to the miserly 
Scrooge who grudged him even the fifteen shillings 
a week on which he attempted to provide for his 
large household, including the ailing and crippled 
Tiny Tim. How well the great story-teller has 
caught up into that scene the magic of Christmas— 
the nobler Christmas magic! A ragged, threadbare 
family in a London slum, yet each bound to the 
other with the tenderest of human ties, and drink- 
ing the health even of the ogre Scrooge—because 
it is Christmas Day! 


“Is there a peculiar flavour in what you sprinkle 
from your torch?” asked Scrooge. (Of the Spirit) . 





‘There is, my son.” 


‘Would it apply to any kind of dinner on this 
day?” asked Scrooge. 


To any kindly given. To a poor one most.” 
“Why to a poor one most?” asked Scrooge. 
“Because it needs it most.” 


And was there ever a time when this magic that 
is in the name of Christmas was more required 
in our world than it is today? Was there ever a 
time when it was more necessary to cherish the 
peculiar blessings of the Christian home? There 
is hardly another sign of our times that is so dis- 
quieting as the threatened break-up of our Chris. 
tian family life. Christian civilization was from the 
beginning built around that little fireside circle, 
joined together in Christian brotherly kindness! 
Hence, if it is really true that the Christian home 
is beginning to count for less than it had done 
through all the Christian ages, then I am with 
those who think that we stand at the end of an 
age and that our Western culture is doomed soon 
to final dissolution. 


And again, was there ever a time when the magic 
of Christian charity towards the poor and needy 
was more required than it is now? Here again it 
would seem that if our society does not succeed in 
taking better care of its less privileged members 
and accepting more fully its responsibility towards 
the distressed peoples of the earth than it has re- 
cently been doing, it cannot long be suffered to 
continue. The pictures of poverty and of what 
Scrooge called “superfluous population” which 
Dickens so vividly shows us in the slums of Lon- 
don more than a hundred years ago (4 Christmas 
Carol was written for Christmas 1843), can be 
duplicated many times over in our cities and 
around the globe today. Let us then bethink our- 
selves in what new ways our hearts must open 
themselves this coming Christmas season, if we are 
really to contribute to that expansion of Christmas 
charity in which lies the only hope for our per- 
plexed and stormy world. 


But we have not yet exhausted the magic that is 
in the name of Christmas. There still remains the 
most potent magic of all and the source of that 
other and derivative magic which the Spirit of 
Christmas Present scattered from his torch over 
the Cratchitts’ feast. “ “You have never seen the 
like of me before?’ the Spirit asked Scrooge. ‘Never,’ 
said Scrooge, ‘. . . . Have you had many brothers, 
Spirit?” ‘More than eighteen hundred,’ said the 
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Ghost.”” And there, in Dickens’ story, lies the clue. 
What was this that happened more than eighteen- 
hundred, now more than nineteen hundred, Christ- 
mases ago? We can perhaps find the answer in the 
story of the Magi. “Magi” is, of course, but another 
way of saying “magicians,” and the meaning of 
the story is simply that these magicians had found 
the real magic at last, so that in speaking of the 
magic of Christmas I am not really going beyond 
biblical language. These wise men from the East 
were deeply learned in astrology. They and their 
fellows had scanned the cloudless oriental skies 
night after night, from dusk till dawn, for thou- 
sands of years, hoping that there might sometime 
be revealed to them the one true sign. And now 
at last they see a guiding star, and they follow it 
over leagues of desert and tilled land, over hill 
and dale, through cities and caravanserais, till it 
brings them to an obscure village dwelling where 
a humble woman had given birth to a child. “And 
lo, the star, which they saw in the East, went be- 
fore them, till it came and stood over where the 
young child was. When they saw the star, they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy.” 

The real magic that is in the name of Christmas 
is the magic that is in the name of Christ. It is 
Christmas, the feast of his nativity. Not that any- 
body really knows whether he was born on that 
particular day of the year. It was not any knowl- 
edge of his exact birthday that made the Christian 
priests choose the twenty-fifth of December but, 
as I have said, the fact that that date was already 
a feast-day in the pagan lands to which Christiani‘y 
came. Actually it was not until the fifth century 
that the church finally decided to celebrate the 
Nativity at that time of year. But that all the real 
power and charm which the feast now possesses 
has been drawn from its association with the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation is something which none 
can doubt. 


It may be said, then, that there are three dif- 
ferent magics in the name of Christmas, each on a 
different level from the others. Many a good 
Christmas story has the old Druid magic of ghosts 
and goblins in it, yet it is not a good Christmas 
story unless this ghostly magic dies away before 
the friendly human magic of Christian good cheer 
and Christian family affection and Christian for- 
bearance towards the adversary and Christian 
charity towards the poor. You remember Shake- 
speare’s lines: 
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Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein Our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 


And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad. 
But yet again, it is not a complete Christmas story, 


but only a poor excuse for one, unless behind and 
around and above this magic of human kindliness 
it clearly reveals to us also the ultimate and all- 
conquering magic of the love of God. 


The happiness we look forward to enjoying at 
Christmas is not really a happiness that is com- 
plete within itself; it is a derived and dependent 
happiness. The spiritual climate of the Christian 
family circle is not susceptible of any merely hu- 
manistic explanation. Every good historian knows 
that it came into being only as the reflex of a 
tremendous belief about a transcendent world. 
There would be no Christian family circle for us, 
had there not first been the circle of the Holy 
Family—the Heavenly Father sending his only-be- 
gotten and well-beloved Son to redeem us from 
our sins and the Son consenting in obedience and 
love to come as a human child in the Blessed 
Virgin’s arms. And again, how much charity would 
there be among us this Christmastide towards the 
poor and oppressed, if the Son had not said, “‘In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me’? 
The Christian family owes its special atmosphere 
to the fact that from the beginning it was not 
conceived as a merely earthly circle, but has always 
included a Father in Heaven and an Elder Brother, 
“unseen but not unknown.” Christian charity owes 
its distinguishing character to the special nature 
of its motive: the thought of what God has done 
for us in Christ spurring us on to do all that in us 
lies for these our brothers for whom Christ died. 
How long is either of these blessed things likely 
ever to survive its severance from its original 
source? 


Let us then wish one another not only a Christ- 
mas of Druid merriment, nor yet only one of family 
happiness, but above all a Christmas blessed by 
the remembrance of the love of God in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 


JOHN BAILLIE 
Principal of New College, Edin- 
burgh; Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Visiting Professor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York (1956- 
57). 











In Faith... Praise, Thanksgiving and Joy 


We are publishing anonymously the following letter because it is a rare 
and moving witness to Christian faith in the presence of death and bereave- 
ment. The author is well known to the editors as one who is profound in 
thought and who does not express himself in terms of a conventionalized piety. 
It is this that makes his witness the more meaningful. 


CAN’T tell you what it means to get such a 
letter from a Christian friend; the many 
expressions of sorrow and of thoughtful concern 
are truly of great help, and I do not mean to mini- 
mize the genuine humanity and love that under- 
lies them. But it is an entirely different matter, I 
can assure you, to receive one that speaks so force- 
fully and forthrightly of the Christian meaning of 
death. But you say “I have few words to say on 
this occasion”—but Bill, you said a whole letter- 
ful! And each one of your words had behind it a 
hundred more of confidence and joy which I knew 
to be there. Is it not so that it is our “secular 
friends”—and perhaps we ourselves when we must 
speak to or with a “secular” friend on such an 
occasion—who “have nothing to say’? But we, 
who know the gospel to be the truth, even if our 
faith cannot move, however we hope, much beyond 
that sure knowledge, we have volumes to say. You 
know, in a Christian setting one can truly say 
that it is at such times that we know the power 
of our gospel—here is the real “either-or’; here 
is the point where we cannot pretend anymore 
because the issue is not merely in the intellect 
but in the soul as sorrowful or confident. And I 
have never felt before the infinitely precious char- 
acter of our gospel as I did during those first days. 
We all know the power of sin and the experience 
and definite damage that it does to us inside and 
to our neighbors outside. But somehow we never 
experience the solution to that problem; here we 
live in hope, and literally in faith that there is a 
solution. The experience of regenerating grace is, 
for me at least, supremely elusive; the victory re- 
mains a hope and not, so to speak, a conviction. 
But with death the victory of the Christian gospel 
is real; in the midst of sorrow, when one hears 
the great scriptural passages read, the 23rd Psalm, 
the 103rd Psalm, the 8th chapter of Romans, the 
13th chapter of Ist Corinthians, one can feel the 
living power of this gospel which turns sorrow 
really into victory and joy. Of course one is sor- 
rowful at great personal loss—to lack this,.as Calvin 
said, would be to be inhuman. But even so, one 
can feel a great joy that “the Word of the Lord 
is forever and ever” and that “when we are absent 
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from the body, we are with the Lord.” My, what 
a great deal we have to say! Here, then, the power 
of the gospel can be felt, a power which no other 
“word” of our time even approaches. It is, as you 
so truly say, the time when our little faith has to 
rise up to meet a test: but still, on this issue, 
with the Scriptures speaking such ringing joy, that 
little faith of ours is more than met by the great 
affirmations, it is swallowed up in them and car- 
ried beyond itself so that its whole character 
changes from one of despairing weakness to one 
of victory. 


Perhaps some of the hesitation of our modern 
theology on the affirmative side of our faith is 
that we have forgotten the emphases of the Eastern 
Church, that the greatest gift of all in Christ is 
that the fear of death is conquered and that the 
experience of death can be a victorious one, a 
time of praise and thanksgiving to God because of 
the victory. Thanksgiving, first, because of the gift 
of a noble and creative life, and then even more 
because in Christ that life has been raised to 
new levels ‘‘with the Lord.” I wish there were some 
way we could bring back the concentration of the 
church on this great theme—because aside from 
this, in this life we do but “see through a glass 
darkly.” 


Surely one difficulty, which I never felt so keenly 
before, is that this is a message confined to those 
of us who hold the gospel to be the truth. To 
those who “know not the Scriptures nor the power 
of God” none of this has any meaning—one cannot 
combine these affirmations with the apologetic task; 
to people without faith in God, the promise of 
the divine victory over death, sealed and ratified 
in a revelation they do not recognize and gained 
through a cross they can only abhor, is quite use- 
less and meaningless, the wishful thinking and the 
incoherent mumbling of orthodoxy. I remember 
once a friend of ours, who had just lost her young 
husband of some terrible disease, saying “John 
really appreciated the chaplain there at the hos. 
pital, for he did not try to comfort him with 
meaningless doctrines about God or unfounded 
promises of salvation.” What a dilemma! If he does 
not declare the great promises which we know in 
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Christ, of what comfort can he really be, and is 
he being a true minister of the gospel? And yet 
to do so is to alienate one-half of the people whom 
we seek to comfort on such occasions. To us it is 
such a comfort to hold converse with one’s Chris- 
tian friends, where the real elements of comfort 
can be spoken of, and we do not need to pretend 
that all we have to say is of our mutual support, 
sympathy, thoughts and so on. These are divine 
gifts and greatly treasured, the great joy of our 
human love and affection; but they cannot turn 
sorrow into joy. This only the promises of God 
can do—and they do. What bleakness there must 
be here for those without the faith! 

The other thing I learned as I never had before 
—forgive me for making the experience into a 
“learning process’—is the great freedom of the 
Christian, freedom over customs, the infinitely 
compounded customs of human society. Think of 
the dead weight of the customs of mourning, the 
massive funerals, the weeks and months and years 
of forced solemnity and restriction, the endless lam- 
entations—all of these that are part and parcel of 
paganism on the subject of death. Not to mention 
the horrific eulogies of the dead at the usual serv- 
ice, the self-enforced solemnity, even in our culture, 
which will allow no small or normal joys during 
the whole period of the passing. Here is the ex- 
ternal law in all its infinite weight and its destruc- 
tive power—for heaven knows, it is exactly at such 
a time that every possible facet of joy, every hope 
of humor and lightness, every small joke, is des- 
perately needed to keep the inner weight of sorrow 
down, to turn the attention from memories and 
loss to the continuing wonder and brightness of 
life. 

But when one lives through a Christian ex- 
perience of death—I hope this can be said without 
pride—especially where both the dead and the be- 
reaved, in this case my father, are such believers 
that the question of eternal life never even is asked 
in doubt, then one sees the freedom which the 
gospel brings to this whole corpus of the law. For 
in faith one knows that this is a time for praise, 
thanksgiving for the gift of a Christian life, and 
joy in “being present with the Lord at last”; one 
knows that here there is no real question of re- 
spect and dignity to the dead. If she is loved, if 
every thought is of her relation with God and 
of praise, then how can any small joke or joy pos- 
sibly be an indignity or a disrespect? I learned 
that where there is inner respect and inner love, 
then outwardly there is absolute freedom from 
“mourning” and all its solemnity—the result can 
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be that there is laughter and stories, and all the 
good times that the family can create of itself. 

The deceased is there in loving spirit in the 
jokes and the good times: Love and do what thou 
wilt—this is a word at its greatest with regard 
to the problem of death. I never admired my 
father’s religion more than when, after the funeral 
services on Sunday and Monday, he up and de- 
cided to go to dinners of two boards in New York 
to which he belongs on Wednesday and Thursday 
nights. It could never have occurred to him that 
mother could have disapproved of such activities 
or that they could be thought to show any dis- 
respect: he knew they didn’t, and therefore he 
was absolutely free to do what he thought would 
help him out the most. And yet how many, many 
people would not dare to do that for fear others, 
or their own consciences, would say of them that 
they did not mourn or show the proper respect. 
The reality of the inner, both in joy and in love, 
in truth frees one from the tyranny of the outer. 
Truly at such a time, one can only think of God 
if one would be free of sorrow and of custom alike. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Ministry Under Tension 


Because of the current interest in the recent 
discussion in our pages and elsewhere of the role 
of the ministry and the church in our time, we 
are printing extended comments from two of our 
readers—the first a theologian, the second a theo- 
logical student. 


To THE Eprrors: Dean Roy Pearson’s comments 
on the question “Why Ministers Break Down” (Oc- 
tober 29) make important contributions to the 
discussion; but what he has written, along with 
other reactions to the article in Life magazine, 
convinces me that there is real danger we will over- 
look the occasion of Mr. Shrader’s article: the 
tensions which actually do characterize the present 
situation of ministers in American churches. 


Mr. Pearson observes quite justly that the cause 
for a minister’s collapse often lies within himself. 
This needs to be said, as does the word addressed 
to seminaries about weeding out the weak, the 
cowardly, and the pathologically unfit. But when 
Dean Pearson says that the minister gets into dif- 
ficulty because he “has not made up his mind 
about his own calling . . . or having made it up 
correctly he has not had the courage to stick to 
his conclusions about it” he seems to me to turn 
away from the real problem which ought to be 
engaging our serious attention. He speaks of the 
need for “some powerfully integrating conception 
which draws all of the functions of the ministry 
into one inclusive purpose” and adds “If a man 
has provided himself with such a self-image the 











multifarious demands of the church will not un- 
nerve him.” 


But that is precisely the point; we are at the 
present time in the history of the church without 
such an image. More exactly put, the traditional 
images of the ministry which still largely dominate 
the teaching in seminaries and the expectations of 
congregations must be reformulated because they 
are no longer compatible with the actual situation 
in which ministers work. We have not caught up 
with history. 


Mr. Pearson seems to suggest that the possession 
of such an image is a matter of the will to have it, 
and to hold toit through self-discipline. But I protest 
that this is to expect moral effort to do what it 
can never do, that is, achieve a basic redirection 
of our energies and goals. If it be true that funda- 
mental reconception of the role of the minister is 
required, then the kind of exhortation which Mr. 
Pearson gives is precisely calculated (albeit un- 
wittingly) to drive ministers and theological stu- 
dents into confusion and despair. What is needed 
today is first of all the confession that we do not 
have a clear and adequate image of the ministry 
consonant with the demands which life in the 
church in our kind of world places upon us. That 
confession in itself would be therapeutic for a great 
many ministers who are punishing themselves be- 
cause they cannot seem to do everything required 
of them. 


Such confession could help clear the way for the 
rethinking of the pastoral office which is required. 
This is the point of Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr’s in- 
terpretation of the role of the “pastoral director.” 
Mr. Pearson is led to wonder if this is not just a 
slight refinement of the “church administrator.” It 
is true that “director” connotes the executive role 
in our secular life; but a careful reading of Dr. 
Niebuhr’s book will show that he is describing the 
pastor in terms which go far beyond organization 
and administration. The point is that the pastor 
is the director of a congregation of Christians who 
are themselves responsible for the “ministry” of 
the church. He is not just the lone man hired by 
a group to do all the things they have not time 
or training or inclination to do. As pastor he is 
responsible for directing the life of the congrega- 
tion so that the diversity of gifts throughout its 
membership can be used. His preaching, counsel- 
ling, and administrative work should all serve the 
unity of the spirit in the church. Such is his pastoral 
office with his “directing” responsibility; and it has 
to do with his total leadership of an effective 
congregation. 


Certainly Dr. Niebuhr’s discussion of the pastoral 
director does not in itself provide us with the full 
new image and conception of the ministry. It is a 
suggestion which must be filled in with the expe- 
rience, the trials and errors, of congregations and 
their pastors. But this proposal indicates a direc- 
tion for rethinking the pastorate today. Without 
that rethinking more and more ministers are going 


to find themselves puzzled and frustrated by the 
discrepancy between their Christian values and 
their actual work. 


Among the major points of confusion today are 
these two: 


First, the American church is a voluntary organi- 
zation in a community which is growing increas- 
ingly complex, and which is changing with in- 
credible rapidity. The notion of the settled pastor 
with the stable congregation simply does not fit a 
large portion of the church’s life today. This means 
that the demands placed upon the church in its 
task of witnessing, adjusting its internal life, and 
evangelizing the surrounding community are mul- 
tiplying in their scope and complexity all the time. 
In this situation, congregations must do some fun- 
damental rethinking of what they expect from their 
minister and of how the resources of the church 
can be used in doing what no one minister or staff 
of ministers can possibly do alone. What does a 
minister do when his fundamental problem is the 
creation and maintenance of a congregation in to- 
day’s dynamic communities? It is not enough to 
recall traditional definitions in answering the ques- 
tion. Some new perspectives are required on the 
very meaning of “ministry.” 


Second, there is the question of the minister as 
intellectual leader, and as learned interpreter of 
the gospel. The image of the “learned ministry” 
is an important part of our inheritance from the 
past and particularly from our puritan tradition. 
But the time when the minister is certain to be 
the intellectual leader of his community has passed. 
Many of his congregation are likely to be better 
educated than he. But more, the circumstances of 
his life make continuing habits of scholarship dif- 
ficult in the extreme. What specific disciplines of 
mind and spirit are required of the minister today, 
and how can he maintain the intellectual depth 
and the mastery of the interpretation of the faith 
which is his special responsibility as the ordained 
minister of the Word and pastor to souls? Ministers 
and congregations together need to reconsider what 
it is that a church must and can expect as most im- 
portant from its minister and to consider how the 
actual circumstances of his life support or frustrate 
that expectation. 


It is unfortunate if attention is focussed too ex- 
clusively upon the special though important prob- 
lem of why ministers break down. The deeper 
problem is stated by sensitive and able men who 
are doing competent and distinguished work as 
ministers but who are disturbed at the fragmented 
and distracting character of the demands placed 
upon them, and who believe that for the sake of 
the church, not for the sake of ministers, we need 
to take common counsel concerning the new shape 
of the church in the new world which is being made 
before our eyes. 


DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 
New York, N. Y. 
(Continued on Page 172) 
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Christmas time often leads to a resurgence of 
faith. But it need not. Those things which are 
most dangerous to heresy also afford heresy its 
greatest opportunity. I for one am willing to take 
the chance that a few people will act selflessly in 
a spirit of riotous charity, in exchange for the op- 
portunity which Christmas provides of undermin- 
ing the faith of basically well-intentioned people. 

The rule for advancing heresy during the Christ- 
mas season is a very simple one. It is: Go Them 
One Better. All the Christmas customs can serve 
our purposes. 

Take this matter of Christmas carols. They posi- 
tively exude orthodoxy (‘Veiled in flesh the God- 
head see, Hail th’ Incarnate Deity”). If people ever 
thought seriously about the words, the whole world 
would be turned upside down. But don’t draw the 
faulty conclusion that you should try to stamp 
out the singing! No. The thing to do is to promote 
them. Have them sung all the time, not only in 
church and at church gatherings, but at Rotary, 
P.T.A., the Lions, the Elks, the regional confer- 
ences of all the corporations, the biennial gather- 
ings at Atlantic City. Petition department stores 
to play recordings of carols all through the working 
day in order to foster “the Christmas spirit.” Sug- 
gest that the Chamber of Commerce install a P.A. 
system to play carols during the noon hour. Write 
to the producers of the innumerable “shows” on 
television, pleading that stars of stage and screen 
be drafted to sing carols over the ether waves. 

All of this activity will pay dividends. For it 
will lead to one of two reactions. Some people 
become so bored with the constant repetition that 
they won’t pay any more attention to the subject 
matter of the carols than they pay to TV com. 
mercials they have seen twenty times over. (The 
comparison, after all, is apt. What is a carol but 
a kind of commercial for God?) And other people 
will become so furious with the constant repetition 
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that they will come to entertain a positive dislike 
if not hatred for Christmas and all that goes along 
with it. 

Another way to spoil Christmas is to promote 
to the point of nausea the normal and healthy 
instinct to give. (We get tremendous help here 
from all of the advertising concerns.) There is, 
after all, something incongruous about buying a 
miniature Christmas sleigh full of Invisible Veil 
Face Powder and jumbo lipstick. There is some- 
thing grotesque (not to say theologically incon- 
sistent) about buying an angel doll with a remov- 
able halo. And it is surely a poor symbol of the 
everlasting and indestructible nature of our Christ- 
mas wishes to convey these via ‘a Christmas card 
you can eat,” made of a certain well-known brand 
of chocolate. One manufacturer goes so far as to 
offer ‘cherubs in tall spirits,” a set of highball 
glasses, each with a Christmas angel who is “cap- 
tioned,” so that presumably you get the same one 
on the second round. (Imagine the gastronomical 
upsets resulting from mixing your angels, and tak- 
ing a Michael and a Gabriel in quick succession.) 

A third chance to exploit Christmas for the 
cause of heresy is in the embarrassingly fertile field 
of Christmas cards, whether edible or not. The 
pitch, it seems to me, should be to send cards as 
far removed from the theme of Christmas as pos- 
sible, and the manufacturers have provided us 
with these in abundance. Item: a card in stunning 
modern design and color, which contains nothing 
at all but a cigarette resting on an ash tray, its 
smoke curling up in the air to form the words 
“Merry Xmas” (sic). The Pickwickian motif is a 
good evasion too—a card on which the color green 
usually predominates, featuring a number of bul- 
bous-nosed gentlemen in green tights standing 
around a fireplace, smoking long-stemmed pipes 
and quaffing tankards of ale. A hearty scene, to be 
sure, calculated to relate Christmas to ““That Sort 
of Thing,” and carefully calculated to remind no 
one of a manger or a cross. 

Indeed, the possibilities for the exploitation of 
heresy at Christmas time are endless. And I would 
call upon all of my followers to take seriously 
this annual opportunity which is handed them, 
so that we may gather together after the day itself, 
and encourage one another with our own private 
carol: 


“Now let us be merry 
Drive sorrow away, 
For heresy’s children 
Are spawned on this day.” 
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To THE Epitors: I suspect that everyone who has 
read the Life article and Roy Pearson’s (in your 
October 29 issue) on “Why Ministers Break Down,” 
as well as William Hudnut’s (in the Christian 
Century of November 7), which argues that the 
ministry, rather than being an “impossible task,” 
is one of the most rewarding of all vocations— 
everyone who read all of these must have had a 
variety of reactions, confused and unable not to 
agree with much that is said in each of the analyses 
on both sides. 

As a seminary student who has yet to discover 
whether the ministry is impossible or rewarding 
or both, I am full of answers which I have sup- 
pressed, with difficulty, in order to offer three 
“brief” comments on this subject. 

1. The ministry may need strong men, and psy- 
chological tests to weed out the “weak” are prob- 
ably necessary and good; nevertheless ours is still 
a God who has used and does use all kinds of 
human material, some of it pretty poor by our 
standards, but in whom his “strength is made 
perfect in weakness’”—if the weak are in a position 
to accept God’s healing and sustaining power. 

2. Anyone who takes the vocation of being a 
Christian seriously will have to face as a kind of 
“occupational hazard” the occasionally conflicting 
demands of Christianity and culture. He will also 
experience within himself the struggle of good and 
not-good, of the real self and the tendency-not-to- 
be-the-real-self, or however it may be phrased. In 
other words, conflict is inevitable for a Christian 
and can be the vehicle of growth and even redemp- 
tion—if it is faced squarely and worked through. 

3. Perhaps the particular difficulty today is that 
the point of conflict between Christianity and cul. 
ture (and often of the conflict within) has become 
clouded, so that we find it hard to know where to 
take a stand. It may be that the loss of a clear base 
for moral decision has something to do with the 
separation from our roots and from our Ground. 
But the church as a whole is uncertain in its po- 
sition vis-a-vis culture. So, besides the vocational 
tensions involved in trying to minister to a situa- 
tion that is changing more and more from the 
one he was brought up to know, and with re- 
sources that are also new and different both in 
technique and in religious content—besides these 
the young minister must puzzle out for himself 
what is solid and good in the mixed blessings of 
prosperity, democracy and the new social freedom, 
what is the fruit of Christianity and what chaff 
that will blow away. In regard to the culture as 
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a whole, its health and its direction, he must also 
decide (or have decided for him) whether we are 
on the road upward and onward, or at the end of 
an era, or somewhere in between. A man can no 
longer adopt the simple alternative attitudes of 
“easy optimism” or “doom and gloom,” Eisenhower 
or Stevenson, Peale or Kierkegaard. On this issue 
too his theological training is likely to leave him 
bewildered. 

Therefore, if a minister is to have a center around 
which to integrate his thinking and his acting, he 
almost either has to stick loyally—but blindly—to 
his old tradition or else follow some one man or 
school which most nearly suits his predilections. 
To figure out for oneself which Christianity to 
preach in a world like this is enough to drive a 
man to “distraction,” or worse. And to practice it 
—‘‘impossible”’! 

So, I am saying to the experts, go ahead and 
analyze, but don’t be surprised or discouraged when 
you discover that we are weak and uncertain, or 
have conflicts, or find our vocation difficult to 
practice. In fact, it may be providentially fortunate 
for us to realize in this regard that “with men it is 
impossible.” Like so many other human problems, 
the one of being a Christian minister drives us to 
seek help beyond ourselves. In this, in God’s being 
and doing, is both our solution and our reward. 

Maybe the ministry is an impossible task, and 
maybe because it is impossible it will become re- 
warding—if we stick with it and have faith that 
it will. At least this is how it looks “on paper.” 

EDWARD BERCKMAN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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